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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

L'irrationale nella Letteratura. G. Feaccaroli. Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 

1903. Pp. xii + 542. 

This book of the learned translator of the odes of Pindar might also 
have the title ' Irrationality in Art,' since the author considers his obser- 
vations to be valuable not only for literature but also for plastic art. 
The greatest part of the examples referred to is taken from the author's 
own provinces, philology and literature. 

The critical and rational method applied to art in the beginning had 
much success, for it gave a more thorough understanding of the past and 
a more just appreciation of its work. But it seems that there is some 
danger imminent from the excessive use of this method. Science de- 
scribes in rational terms what admits of such a description, and theoret- 
ically this attitude is possible towards everything. Philological critique, 
for instance, is certainly justified, in its application, but it is not the 
only way of looking at things, and it entirely neglects the fact that art 
and especially originality in producing contain illogical elements which 
are not accessible to a merely logical treatment. 

Time and space in works of art have not the same measurement as in 
nature, and, moreover, their measurement changes, for instead of being 
the rule for their content they are adapted to the exigencies of each 
particular case. Different examples from Dante, Virgil and Homer 
show how time and space dimensions are altered, but although some of 
these changes may be noticed also by the reader whose interest is not 
critical, his esthetic pleasure is little affected by them. The poet repre- 
sents the present, and it is not necessary for esthetic appreciation that he 
considers the present moment in its logical relations. Even the sup- 
positions of rational character to which we are accustomed by daily life 
are easily forgotten, if the occasion does not necessitate their applica- 
tion. The normal state returns when the poetical illusion disappears. 

The same shifting may be observed in the moral concepts. Although 
they have undergone an historic evolution they are not always introduced 
in the form they have reached in the consciousness of the poet and his 
contemporaries. Instead, we often observe a return to the more primitive 
notions of the past. Praccaroli's chief interest is concentrated in the 
notions of God and in the mythology of Dante and Homer. The same 
considerations can be applied to other problems, where a striking shifting 
of the valuation of an object is observed, as for instance in the case of the 
two diametrically opposite statements of Sophocles about the value of 
knowledge in Antigone, 1348, and Ajax, 554. It follows that only by a 
careful investigation may we decide which judgment of value in a poem 
may be considered to be characteristic for the standard of morals of the 
poet and his time. 

The author tries to resolve the very complicated psychological prob- 
lem which the artistic production offers in this way. He assumes that 
legends are formed by the poetical production of the people. These 
legends are the matter which is brought into shape by the poet. A legend 
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in some respects gives a more nearly correct idea of the real facts than 
history because it retains what was important and characteristic for the 
people at a certain time. To put into discussion the deed of Harmodios 
and Aristogiton might improve our knowledge of the historical facts, but 
this lack of accuracy for centuries fulfilled its purpose by keeping vivid 
among the Athenians the enthusiasm for freedom. In fact sometimes 
the poetical representation is a compromise between different groups of 
ideas. The poet takes the view of the reader, and it is not of importance 
if the means by which he attains conviction do not fulfill all logical re- 
quirements. We therefore come to the conclusion that artistical and 
historical truth may differ. 

A short passage (pp. 408-412) treats the relation of logic and passion. 
The author's opinion is illustrated by the scene from Aeschylos where 
Elektra concludes that her brother has returned, because she finds a tuft 
of hair on the tomb of her father. It has been pointed out very often that 
this scene and the following, where Elektra recognizes her brother, are 
not satisfactory, because the proofs of Orestes's recognition are not 
sufficient. Already Wilamowitz has shown how these difficulties are 
to be explained, and has pointed out that logic of love is other than that 
which is taught by Aristotle. Elektra, the affectionate wife, sees the 
truth by intuition; she knows, because a most simple reflection has 
revealed all to her, but when she tries to give the reasons for her belief 
she can not. "We have in this a case of affective reasoning, which if repre- 
sented on the stage always makes an unjust impression, because only 
the case when it is valid is shown and none of the preceding cases when 
it was erroneous. 

It is not possible to go into the philological details of Fraccaroli's 
arguments which are mostly taken from the ancient and medieval lit- 
erature. We may note only the striking juxtaposition of the increase 
of religious scepticism and the doubt of the existence of Homer (p. 53), 
and the remarks about the doubtful value of statistics of words for a 
philological critique. The author restricts his statements to the Homer 
problem, but it is easy to see that his arguments may be applied to those 
speculations about the time of the composition of Plato's dialogues which 
have been tried by Dittenberger, Schanz and 0. Fatter, who attempted 
a statistical study of certain words. Fraccaroli's view certainly will be 
favored by those who agree with Zeller that only a thorough understand- 
ing of the writer's phraseology could be valuable for the decision of these 
questions. 

Many of the author's points already have been suggested in the 
' Prolegomeni ' to his translation of Pindar's odes, and it is interesting 
to compare the present book with the third chapter of the ' Prolegomeni.' 
Sentences like the following : " It is theoretically possible that reasoning 
may be applied everywhere, but logical considerations have not always 
been of influence in the beginning"; or, "Lyric has its own logic which 
differs from the usual logic, and it has connections which are unknown to 
reason " — could be found equally well in the present book. Andersen's 
fable of the royal garment which can be seen only by those who are 
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worthy of their position concludes the book. It would seem that the 

author alludes to certain philological niceties which exist only in the 

imagination of a few, who force them upon the credulous. 

F. M. Urban. 
Harvard University. 

Mind and Body in Recent Psychology. A. E. Taylor. Mind, October, 

1904, pp. 476-508. 

" The aim of this paper may be stated in a sentence : it is a defence 
and a modified restatement of the old doctrine of interaction as, at 
present, the most satisfactory theory of the connection between body and 
mind." The specific ends toward which argument is directed are: (a) 
to harmonize the interaction view with the epistemological arguments 
for regarding body and mind as two aspects of a single reality; (Z>) to 
justify interaction as a working hypothesis; (c) to prove that parallelism 
is an ignoratio elenchi in idealistic metaphysics. In an exhaustive 
treatment, Professor Taylor devotes the negative side of his argument 
to a logical analysis and criticism of the positions of Stout, Ebbinghaus 
and Miinsterberg, all supporters of some form of the parallelistic 
hypothesis. 

The essential positive points in favor of interaction are as follows : 

1. Out of the need for cooperation arises the necessity of exposing 
the ' self ' in a complex of presentations which have their equivalent in 
the experience of other ' selves ' of the same structure. Thus all inter- 
communication and description presupposes the artificial abstraction and 
separation of one aspect of experience, the mechanical, from another, 
the teleological, with which, in fact, it stands in indissoluble unity. As 
a matter of scientific description there is also the need to exclude certain 
aspects of real life from our conception of the physical and to relegate 
them to a psychical realm. Hence, the problem is not to find the con- 
nection but to invent a connection which will give harmony to these 
descriptions. 

2. We have no experience of sequence of the barely psychical on the 
barely psychical, or the barely physical on the barely physical. When 
dealing with the facts of experience we have always a complex. Hence 
the only inference warranted by logic is the dependence of complex 
state on complex state, which appears to tell against an independent 
parallelism. Between the elements of these complex states as severed 
for description, one-to-one correspondence can not be established, if for 
no other reason than that the psychical has a ' meaning ' which the 
physical lacks, and this appears to tell against the ' two aspects of a 
single reality' theory. 

3. We can not accept the complete mechanism of Spinoza or the 
complete teleology of Miinsterberg. " For the very fact that the one 
series can be more or less satisfactorily constructed in terms of a refined 
and complicated mechanism while the other can not, but needs for its 
interpretation the recognition of an explicit purposive and selective 
unity, shows that as teleological systems they can not stand on the same 



